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FROM MY SOFA. 
OUR LITTLE PEOPLE. 


How one misses children! One of my school-boy brothers 
came up to town awhile ago for his Midsummer holidays; and 
for a few weeks my sofa ceased to be the quiet haven of 
dreaming solitary hours. The dull parlour rang with bursts of 
boyish laughter. ‘I'wo sturdy young legs cut wonderful capers, 
and turned more wonderful summersaults over the well-worn 
carpet. The tiny table at my side, usually sacred to my books 
and writing materials, became a perfect Golgotha of gaily 
bound prize-books, balls of twine, limp gingerbread nuts, 
saucers of paste, and weak and gummy cardboard erections, 
supposed to represent St. Paul’s or the hull of the ill-fated 
‘Captain,’ and resembling nothing but a heap of damp and 
decaying linen ; besides a host of minor articles too numerous 
to name. 

During these few weeks too my sofa was constantly vibrating 
to the drumming of a pair of stoutly-shod feet, my nerves qui- 
vering to the soundof unwontedcrashes or heavy falls, intimating 
that the young gentleman was either succeeding in breaking 
something or trying to break himself; and my head frequently 
aching with the strains of “four-and-twenty brisk young 
fellows ” or the “ Laird o’ Cockpen ” alternately whistled and 
shouted in the treble octaves of a decidedly more powerful than 
strictly musical young voice; and with all this I was happier 
than I had been for many a Jong month before. 
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There is something so cheerful and inspiriting in the pre- 
sence of children. ‘Their young heads propound such wonderful 
questions to be solved by yours ; and their bright eyes await 
the answer with such unhesitating faith that you feel put on 
your mettle, and strive to shake yourself out of your usual 
mental indolence, that you may appear to better advantage 
while in the neighbourhood of these thirsty young souls who 
always seem ready to gauge and expose your ignorance at a 
moment’s notice. It is all very well to be the owner of a fine 
garden ; but if we neglect it entirely and pay no heed to 
planting or pruning, it is not pleasant to have it ruthlessly in- 
vaded by a band of eager young florists, who march in hoping 
for bright flowers and luscious fruits, and return empty handed 
or laden with weeds. Under such circumstances one is apt to 
rise in the night, and go into one’s neglected territory with 
watering-pot and spade, and set to work to improve the ground 
a little; as I did when I undertook to teach a small brother of 
mine arithmetic, and found that I had to begin by teaching 
myself, that the superficial, lady-like knowledge sufficient for 
daily use was utterly inadequate to explaining anything beyond 
the A B C of arithmetic, or working out the simplest 
mental problem with an intelligent child of nine years old, 
whose first question was likely to be, “ Why must I do so 
and so?” 

Writing of the early days of his Indian mission, Bishop 
Heber said, ‘‘ I was horrified in the first place by my people’s 
ignorance, and confounded in the second by my own.” It is 
supremely so with children, and for that fact alone I think their 
companionship a special boon and benefit to those who, leading 
a lonely or sedentary life, are apt to let their minds grow rusty 
and their education run to seed for the want of a little timely 
polish and care. 

And then the intense spring and vitality in these little people ! 
Does it not seem to put a new element of life into ourselves ; 
to act like a shower of rain on the dried twigs of our existence, 
and freshen them up into a green and healthy plant? Does not 
the very sunshine ‘seem brighter when it glitters among the 
golden curls of a little child at play? 

Don’t we appreciate the bluesky more when we see it reflected 
in a pair of laughing baby eyes? Have not the creases in life 
grown wonderfully smooth when a wee, dimpled creature has 
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learnt to nestie lovingly down in our arms, and all other 
squabbles and worries and disturbances must cease because 
“ Baby’s asleep.” Ay, and must not be woke either if we 
would not likewise wake a roar lusty enough to deaden every 
other sound within the radius of a hundred yards. 

By the way, what a wonderful comfort it seems to be to a 
child to emit those said astounding roars. They are not par- 
ticularly pleasant to the hearers; but considering the very 
small cause, or no cause at all, from which they proceed, not 
to speak of the swollen, purple, and crimson condition to which 
they not unfrequently reduce the young performers, the gratifi- 
cation derived from them must be sufficiently great to make 
that person an arrant self-worshipper who, to save his own 
ears, would silence them at once and for ever. 

I remember on one occasion deriving more pleasure from a 
roar myself than even Lord Byron ever deduced from his most 
hypocritical lament over Lady B.’s departure. I had been 
romping or fighting, the latter probably—for I was a pugnacious 
child—with a small brother and sister on the top of a bank, 
when in the struggle I lost my footing, was pushed over it and 
came down in a heap on the flower-bed below. My juvenile 
enemies fled, and I picked myself up. I was not a bit hurt, 
hardly shaken ; and was a great deal more conscious of the 
double fact of a fine heartsease crushed under my plump person, 
and an approaching governess, than of any pain whatsoever ; 
wherefore I was on the point of sneaking quietly away like the 
culprit I was, when happening to glance downwards at my 
person, I became aware that a very small piece of skin was 
missing from my left knee, and a still smaller drop of blood 
issuing from the wound. This was quite enough. I became 
instantly impressed with the delightful sense that I was hurt, 
and that instead of being in fault, I was a terribly injured and 
much-to-be-pitied individual: an opinion upon whichI imme- 
diately acted by resubsiding on the bed of heartsease, and 
giving vent to such an appalling roar that not only was punish- 
ment an unthought of thing, but my unhappy brother and 
sister impressed with the idea that they had killed me, took 
refuge in a musty boot closet, and were not disinterred therefrom 
for many hours: a time they probably spent in the most abject 
terror and remorse. 

Talking of this, I wonder if the greatest hypochondriac, the 
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most blood-stained criminal ever suffers one tithe of the fear 
and misery undergone for days and weeks together by many a 
rosy-faced, innocent child of eight or nine years old: periods 
of suffering all the more intense that they are concealed with a 
persistent fortitude which would have done credit to Foxe’s 
martyrs. 

Why, in our childish days we had a nurse; a kindly, old 
Scotch woman, possessed of an interminable fund of stories 
relating to the arch enemy of mankind, who, she was firmly 
persuaded (and as firmly persuaded us), had been residing 
visibly and bodily in Edinburgh during the latter part of the 
last century. 

These ancedotes she was in the habit of retailing to us whilst 
occupied in bathing and otherwise preparing us for our nightly 
couches; and no one who has not experienced the sensation 
an imagine the amount of mental anguish I endured during 
and after these recitals. I have little doubt now, but that my 
brothers and sisters were similarly affected ; but one and all of 
us would rather have died a hundred deaths than have con- 
fessed our cowardice to one another; so we nightly underwent 
the same penance, and when nurse used to say in answer to 
the petition for “a story,” 

“ Oh Lor! yes deary. I knows a story as is powerfw’ interestin’ 
an’ gospel true; but it’s a wee bit uncanny ye ken, and naebody 
who is frighted need listen,” we all stanchly asserted ourselves 
strangers to the very name of fear. I am afraid, however, that my 
pale face and nervous starts told another tale; for nurse fre- 
quently singled me out with, “ Now, Miss Ruthie, gin you’re 
feared say the word an’ J’ll put ye to bed afore I begin.” 

Of course Miss Ruth did not “ say the word,” and the nights 
of horror she underwent in consequence were almost enough to 
turn an older head grey. For, as I said to myself, if the devil 
could come to Scotland, enter people’s houses and frighten 
unoffending Christians to death, why should he not take it into 
his head to visit our lonely village? And as soon as evening 
came, I never dared to stir out of the room without first looking 
fearfully round me, lest perchance I might see the figure of a 
“tall, dark man,” as nurse described him, lurking in the 
shadow of a doorway or stealing out of the darkest corner of 
the staircase. Once during a night, racked by dreams of my- 
self pursued by the Demon, I woke suddenly and looked about 
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me. There was a dim light in the room, the other children 
were fast asleep, nurse herself snoring most mellifluously ; but 
my feet were conscious of something warm and heavy resting 
upon them, and peeping over the edge of the sheet I saw . . . 
curled up in a heap on the very foot of my bed the Evil one 
himself! . . . ‘To describe my sensations at this lapse of time 
would be impossible. I only remember lying there with the 
cold dew of terror standing on my face, trying to keep my teeth 
from chattering lest the noise might make him turn his head ; 
and far too frightened even to scream. I fancy I thought he 
was asleep, my knowledge of the fiend’s habits being but 
slight, and that if I roused him he might, in Biblical language, 
“turn and rend” me; but I remember now the long slope of 
his dark, hairy back, and the bristles standing up on his round 
down bent head. 

Morning came at last, and showed me Satan in the homely 
disguise of a big fur cloak dropped in a heap on my feet; but 
I have never forgotten the agony of that night, and years after 
when I heard my father boasting toa friend that his children 
had been brought up with a hearty contempt for ghosts and 
such nonsense, as he had always made it a special rule that no 
one, nurse or governess, should put rubbish of that sort into 
their heads, I could not help thinking of Nurse M’Murray 
and her tales of the De’il, which left so dark a shadow on more 
than one year of my childish existence. 

Very little indeed do many, of even the most tender parents, 
know of the inner life led by the children they idolize. If they 
did, more than one nurse and governess, who are now spoken 
of as “that dear old Robins! such a treasure in the nursery, 
quite adored by the children,” or “that good Miss Jones, the 
best teacher we ever had, so superior, never wanted to go out 
and quite changed ''ommy from a noisy, troublesome boy to 
the gentlest child you ever saw,” would have been put outside 
the house at a day’s notice; and with such a character as would 
not have aided in smoothing their entrance into another family. 

Perhaps things are better as they are. ‘l'o the best of my 
belief, neither Robins nor Miss Jones would have opened their 
lips if they had guessed one quarter of the suffering they 
inflicted on the little minds in their care. Robins pours out 
her lengthy ghost stories to little Mary out of sheer thoughtless 
garruity, and a wish to amuse the child. Miss Jones threatens 
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naughty Tommy with the Kvil One who goeth about “ seeking 
whom he may devour,” and then locks up the sinner in a dark 
closet to repent. Mary and Tommy suffer an anguish of terror 
and pain it is true; but nurse and governess know nothing of 
it, and are hardly responsible for the infliction. Besides, there 
are some children who are unfortunately gifted with such 
intensely nervous, imaginative natures that they are able to 
make a little Purgatory for themselves out of the most peaceful 
Heaven their friends can make for them. I fear I was one of 
those children, for I know I suffered intensely from fears which 
were of no living being’s creation but my own; and which 
would have been perfectly ludicrous, had not so much pathos 
mingled with the absurdity. One of them I know related to a 
certain convict, whom, for the nonce, I choose to call Mr. 
Christy. We passed our childhood in one of the smallest and 
most remote of her Majesty’s colonies, a mere speck on the 
Southern Ocean; and in this lonely spot the keeper of a small 
and somewhat disreputable public-house took it into his head 
one night to batter his wife to death, which he accordingly 
did. He was tried for the amusement of course, and equally 
of course, owing to the amiable leniency of our English laws, 
escaped the hanging which he richly deserved, and was sen- 
tenced to seven years’ transportation with hard labour ; a sen- 
tence which could not be carried out until the arrival of a 
man-of-war which could convey the convict to his destination ; 
Mr. Christy in the meanwhile being imprisoned in the colony 
jail, and set to work in chains on a peat bog not far from 
our house. 

Now, my father had been one of the magistrates on the 
trial; and happening to overhear some of our servants talking 
the case over, I gathered that Mr. Christy had threatened to 
“be even wid de masther wan o’ these days. Blood was 
thicker than wather; an’ ef he didn’t git free to pay the debt 
hisself, there were many o’ his familee ’ould setthle it for him.” 
Well, this speech, the very vagueness of which increased its 
horror for a child, weighed on my mind till it became a perfect 
nightmare ; and never a day passed without my expecting to 
hear that Christy had cut his way out of the slight, wooden 
erection, dignified by the name of a prison, and had murdered 
my father. If papa was out late in the evening, I suffered 
agonics lest he might be waylaid on his homeward route; and 
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even when we were all seated round the blazing fire at night 
chatting and talking, I kept a constant watch on the door and 
window, lest I might see the shadow of the murderer on the 
blind, or his ungainly figure lurking in the dark passage. I 
even fancied that Christy himself was aware of my knowledge 
of his intentions ; and if, in the course of our walks, we passed 
him at his lonely labour, I would avert my eyes in nervous 
dread of seeing the gleam of malicious triumph I fancied 
sparkling in his. I never told my father of my fear, never 
breathed it to any one, much as the doing so would have 
relieved me; but the impression must have been very deep, for 
nearly ten years later 1, a grown-up young lady, was seated in 
our South American drawing-room when the maid came in 
saying, “An Englishman wanted to speak with the Seiior, 
could he see me as the Sefor was out?” Of course I said 
“Yes.” My father at that time held a high position under 
Government, and I imagined that the man was probably some 
deserter from the fleet, or distressed emigrant seeking 
assistance ; judge then my feelings when the door opened to 
admit—Mr. Christy! It was years since I had seen him, he 
had grown stouter and more florid, and the prison garb of grey 
and yellow was exchanged for a suit of sober black; but | 
knew him in a moment, and in that moment all the old horror, 
the realization of that childish nightmare, rushed back on me so 
keenly that, with a barely smothered cry of terror, I actually 
turned and fled! What the man thought, Heaven only knows. 
Probably, that I was mad. It was not likely that he recognized 
the little child who used to pass him so shrinkingly years ago 
in that far distant island. Possibly, his errand was as I 
imagined, and he did not even know who my father was, apart 
from his official capacity. I never solved the mystery; the 
maid got rid of him with a civil message, and I never saw him 
again. I trust I never shall. 

Another of my infantine terrors was connected with my dear 
mother. She was then very ill, and yet so cheerful, that though 
in the last stage of consumption, she used to come into the 
drawing-room of an evening, and when there, would not only 
make my father sing, accompanying him on the piano, but 
would sing herself, to my intense delight, I being then as now 
passionately fond of vocal music. ‘This, however, my father 
objected to as unsafe in her critical state; and on one occasion, 
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when she would insist on singing some favourite duet with him, 
he told her that it was highly dangerous, as she might break a 
blood-vessel and be dead ina moment. I don’t know what she 
answered. I fancy she laughed off the idea; at any rate she 
had her way, and sang the song, my father yielding rather than 
disappoint her; and neither of them, of course, ever dreamt of 
casting a thought to the small child of seven, crouched down 
in a corner by the piano, with wide eyes fixed on mamma in 
horrified anticipation of the threatened catastrophe. What 
“breaking a blood-vessel”? meant I did not then know. My 
idea (you will laugh, but I am not joking) was that the victim 
suddenly streamed with blood at every pore of her skin; and 
to this day, I recollect the sensation of mute sickening terror 
with which I watched my beautiful mother while she sat at the 
piano that night. 

I would have given worlds to have sprung forward and 
begged her not to sing, but I was far too shy for such 
an effort, and so I suffered instead, as I have rarely suffered 
since. 

Thinking of this now, brings very forcibly to my mind how 
very careful we ought to be in what we say before children, for 
we can never calculate either how much or how little they 
understand, and both cases may at times be equally unpleasant. 
Some children are remarkably precocious, “ enfants terribles,” 
whom it is dangerous to say anything before; like a little girl 
of my acquaintance who, having escaped from the nursery one 
morning, reached the hall just in time to welcome the entrance 
of an old lady, one of those people whom “it would never do 
to offend,”’ but who are anything but favourites among the circle 
of their acquaintances. 

“ And how do you do, my little dear ?”’ inquired the ‘ grande 
dame’ patronizingly, as no whit abashed, the tiny damsel 
trotted to meet her. ‘Is mamma at home?” 

‘“ Yes, mamma’s at home,” answered the ‘little’? dear in a 
cheerfully confidential tone. “But I sink you’d better go 
away.” 

“Go away, my dear! Why so?” 

“ Because last time you came, papa told mamma he hoped sat 
old cat would not come again for a long time; so I sink you’d 
better go away; don’t you?” 

Apparently the lady did, for she went away, and she never 
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came back again; contenting herself with writing a long letter 
to mamma, about the “ insult to which she had been subjected,” 
and making herself a very unpleasant enemy for many months 
to come. 

I don’t think the “ enfant terrible ’was whipped, though she 
almost deserved it; but from that day forth when papa and 
mamma wished to discuss their mutual friends, they took very 
good care to banish “little pitcher” beforehand. Sometimes, 
however, precocity of intelligence only takes an amusing form ; 
and many a laugh have I had over a baby sister of mine, who, 
while still in the bibs and hardly out of the bottle period, 
used to astonish us by her sparkles of understanding. She 
was staying once with an uncle of ours, and being too infantine 
to be put in a nursery by herself, was honoured with a tiny cot 
in the family bedroom, from which it was her special delight 
to be lifted into auntie’s bed as soon as Uncle Richard got up 
in the morning. One morning, however, Aunt Marjorie got up 
first, and uncle, being too tender-hearted to resist the dimpled 
arms stretched out entreatingly from their cradle, lifted Miss 
Baby into the big bed, where she at once proceeded to ensconce 
her little, round body in the dinted pillow where auntie’s head 
had lain, and stretching out her tiny pink toes, with great 
dignity observed, with a sigh, 

“ Now, ’m Mardry. Richard, move ’oo legs, p’ease. Wish, 
dear, oo’d not take up so much yoom !” 

How uncle Dick roared with laughter when he brought Miss 
Baby down to breakfast that morning, and recounted the 
manner in which she had filled his spouse’s place for the 
nonce ! 

I dare say some one is saying by this time, “ How uncom- 
monly learned about children this old maid is! She must be 
very fond of them.” Yes, my friend, though not an old maid 
~ as it happens, I am very fond of children, and of babies in 
particular. Most literally to me come the words “ of such 
are the kingdom of Heaven ;” and in this work-a-day world 
it is folly to throw away such tiny glimpses of Heaven’s sun- 
light as come across the grey monotony of an invalid’s daily 
life. Besides, every woman with an ounce of womanliness 
about her must have something to pet—a husband, a child of 
her own, a female friend, a cat, a monkey, a bird, or even a 
flower. Now, I don’t believe in female friendships except in 
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very rare cases. Flowers are not given to flourishing in Lon- 
don, and birds are apt to die or get killed in some unpleasant 
way just as one grows fond of them. Of cats (both biped and 
quadruped) I have a special and utter detestation; and as 
for monkeys! . . . please don’t mention them. M. De 
Chaillu may be right in considering that we are descended in 
regular progression from the ape; but even granted that it 
is so, I must hold myself excused from being brought into 
contiguity with so very revolting a specimen of my ancestors. 
Everybody has a right to drop their disreputable connections ; 
and I choose to exercise mine in steering as clear of my ex- 
cessively repulsive uncle, Mr. Monkey, as I should of my 
uncle Mr. Anybody else, if his character happened to be as 
objectionable to me. However that may be, the point in 
question is, that not feeling inclined to pet any of the above- 
named articles, and being deprived by my premature old 
maidenhood of the blessing of a husband or bairn of my own, 
I am constrained to take the entire genius Baby under my 
protection, and pet and care for them whenever and wherever 
I may happen to come across those dimpled pocket editions of 
humanity. 

After all, it is not a bad school for a woman. We cannot 
all be wives and mothers; but there is many and many a 
hapless little orphan whose life might have been smooth and 
sunny, many a tiny grave which never need have been dug in 
the green turf, if the sacred instinct of motherhood were more 
cultivated among the maiden aunts and lonely spinsters who 
abound on every side. 

“Feed my lambs.”” Do you remember who gave that com- 
mand ? and not content with bidding His sheep be cared for, 
left an especial command that the little ones of His flock 
should be gathered into the fold? Child-worship is no folly 
when we plead those words as our passport. The lambs must 
be fed by some one, and not with bread alone; for if he who 
gives but a “cup of cold water in the name of a disciple” 
shall receive his reward, how much more she who lends an 
hour’s sunshine, or waters with the gentle dew of sympathy 
the, but too often, dark and sterile path of a child’s life! 
When Napoleon was asked who was the greatest woman that 
had ever lived, he answered, ‘ She who has borne the largest 
number of children.” For my part, and much as I admire 
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“le petit Caporal,” I beg leave to differ from him on this 
point. There are many mothers of large families who neither 
nourish, teach, nor look after their children ; who, beyond the 
mere fact of bringing them into the world, seem to have less 
care for their life therein than the meanest of the hired servants 
who attend to their childish wants ; mothers who lead lives 
dedicated to society, literature, selfish pleasure—ay, even 
charity, without giving more than a cursory thought, a careless 
order every now and then to the little creatures which God 
has given them to be trained and cared for as His pet lambs, 
to be educated for loving wives and faithful husbands, and 
to bless the declining years of their parents’ lives with 
answering love and devotion. 

Can we wonder when such parents complain of the bitter 
disappointment their children are to them? Disappointment ! 
Why, in God’s name, what do you expect, you fathers and 
mothers, who neither trouble yourself to correct your children’s 
bad, nor foster their good passions ; who actually lend the first 
hand towards destroying their’ baptismal purity by giving a 
free rein in their presence to your evil tempers, your love of 
scandal, your lightness of speech ; who neither sympathise 
with their troubles, nor accustom them to feel for yours ; who 
lead your selfish, self-indulgent lives apart from your children’s 
hearts and interests, and then—raise a great outcry because 
these very sons and daughters grow up selfish and heartless 
likewise ; frivolous girls, libertine sons, whose God is the desire 
of the moment, whose Heaven the gratification of their earthly 
passions ? 

Better and nobler and greater a thousand times the little, 
hardworked, overtired sister in a London eréche than the 
fashionable mother of a dozen, handsome, spoilt, neglected 
children. 

Besides, what a fund of amusment there is in these little people 
if we only look for it! What wonderful ideas, quaint delusions, 
and comical conceits they have of their own! and _ how little 
we know about them when we come to consider the matter ! 
Many a grown-up man and woman have laughed and cried 

over ‘Tom Brown’s School Days, ‘ Alone in London,’ 
‘ Misunderstood,’ and other children’s stories, bearing on their 
face the impress of being drawn from the life; and yet these 
very people may have children or nephews and nieces of their 
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own, living books of whose contents they know nothing, 
beyond the mere lettering of the title-page. 

Have you, gentle reader, ever read De Quincey’s autobio- 
graphy ? and, if so, did you not thoroughly enjoy the record of 
his childish days, of the imaginary kingdoms (I forget their 
names now) over which he and his brother reigned, of the 
trouble his kingdom gave him, of the anxiety he used to suffer 
about his subjects ; and the real sorrow of heart and indigna- 
tion he underwent when his brother insisted that, as the terri- 
tories adjoined and the future opium-eater was not as able a 
monarch as himself, the former’s kingdom should be made to 
pay tribute and be subject to his own. Poor little De Quincey! 
One feels sorry for the afterwards world-famed essayist when 
one reads of his childish grief, his tears and perplexity 
respecting this purely aerial royalty. Yet in our own lives we 
had equally imaginary secrets which caused us as much 
thought, and even more delight and amusement than De 
Quincey’s kingdom gave him. 

One of them took its origin in a dream, either of mine or my 
sister’s, and resulted in the belief in a certain little creature 
which was supposed to inhabit a hole in our lungs, and was 
the prey and victim of another being, generally believed to 
reside in empty grates, back kitchens, and such dreary places. 
The former were round, chubby little things, not at all unlike 
babies ; except that they had no noses, a peculiarity they 
owed to our considering that feature rather a disfigurement 
than otherwise—and were christened Tomtys ; but the Montys, 
as we named their vindictive enemies, were very different 
creatures ; not unlike a daddy-long-legs in figure, with a long 
triangular head, a round, fierce eye in the middle and a sharp 
horn like a unicorn. Altogether they were very awkward 
antagonists for the poor little Tomtys; and so tenderly did I 
feel for the latter that 1 greatly disliked being sent on any 
errand to the lower regions, and would shrink hurriedly past 
empty grates and grim-looking sinks, holding my little hand 
tightly pressed on my chest the while, lest peradventure a 
Monty should spring out, and carry off the trembling Tomty 
within me. ‘This was an extremely infantine chimera, arising, 
as I have said, in a dream, and fostered by no end of pictures 
which it was our delight to draw on our slates, and which repre- 
sented the Tomtys engaged in endless combats with their 
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malicious enemies. It died out at last in consequence of 
my father espying one of these drawings, and demanding 
an explanation; and once our cherished mysteries were ex- 
posed to the vulgar light of day, we lost faith and interest in 
them. 

Some years later, however, when I had reavhed the mature 
age of eight, it was the especial delight of my sister and my- 
self to hold imaginary entertainments to the full as ludicrous as 
the Tomty and Monty era. These feasts took place after we 
had been put to bed, and necessitated no fine dresses, rich food, 
or late rising. Imagination supplied all these wants ; and from 
the moment in the day when my sister signified mysteriously 
tome that we should havea “roasting” that night, I did 
nothing but rack my brains for agreeable guests and suitable 
viands until the hour, when curled up in our little white cots, 
we gave ourselves to the enjoyment of the secret orgie. And 
what was the food, think you, of which we, wretched young 
cannibals that we were, partook? Nothing more nor less than 
the people, either living, historical, or ideal, whom we most dis- 
liked. Quilps stewed in rich gravy, Richard the Third roasted 
to a turn, the surveyor-general of the colony, a most unpleasant 
man, boiled with melted butter ; and (this I particularly remem- 
ber) a deep dimple in the chin of the Government chaplain, our 
father’s great friend ! 

At this ghoulish repast we sat in rich robes of cherry velvet 
and snowy satin. Jewels glittered in our hair and sparkled on 
our necks and arms, whilst around us were seated a host of 
chosen guests: Charles Dickens I know was always present ; 
also Cruickshank and Harrison Weir, who illustrated our 
favourite books so beautifully. Harry Lorrequer and Charles 
O’ Malley lounged in from their mess ; and little Nell and Fleda 
from Queechy followed. Uncle Tom and Eva were invited 
together; and so were Prince Rupert and the ill-fated Che- 
valier (we were stanch adherents of the old dynasty in those 
days) ; Simple Susan and the Fair Maid of Perth frequently 
dropped in. In fact, our guests were as numerous as they were 
choice; and the only difficulty was in deciding who should 
invite who, and how they were to be brought to the repast. 
Unfortunately our tastes were very similar, and it was hard 
when I had been meaning all day to invite Dick Swiveller as 
my guest, to find that Nellie had already chosen him for her- 
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self ; and that I might content myself with Frank Fairleigh or 
some lesser swain. 

There were no republican ideas in our nursery, the rights of 
priority of birth being rigidly exacted and dutifully conceded ; 
and Nellie as eldest took first choice in everything, and alto- 
gether ruled in a manner which I might now consider of the 
mildly despotic order. Among other details of the “ roastings,” 
it was necessary to float out of the nursery window and sail 
over the realins of air in search of our guests ; and for this pur- 
pose baths, cradles, inverted tables, etc., came in very use- 
fully as boats. Now the nursery table turned upside down, 
with an awning fastened to the four legs, struck me as a very 
desirable yacht; but on my confiding my idea to Nellie she 
instantly appropriated the vessel for herself, and not only that, 
but announced that the best crimson table cloth from the 
dining-room should serve as her awning. This was the drop 
too much! and while she sailed off (in fancy) to invite the 
‘Last of the Mohicans’ to the “ roasting,” I hid my face in the 
pillow and wept; although a couple of chairs tied together was 
a good enough boat after all to bring so shabby a guest as 
Harry Sandford to the feast. 

How utterly absurd it seems now to look back on such 
childish fancies so long passed away into oblivion! Nay, not 
oblivion ; foram I not recalling them now, and laughing to 
myself at the quaintly merry conceit ? 


“Visions of childhood! Stay, oh! stay! 
‘Ye were so sweet and mild! 
And distant voices seem to say, 
‘It cannot be! They pass away! 
Other themes demand thy lay ; 
Thou art no more a child.’” 


But ah! it is the memory of those visions which makes me 
gentle with children’s freaks and fancies now-a-days ; for were 
not ours as nonsensical as they were possible to be, and yet 
productive of a wonderful amount of pleasure? Where is the 
good in destroying infantine delusions, and stamping down 
whimsical air castles with the stern foot of middle-aged common- 
sense, when the doing so is no benefit to ourselves, and inflicts 
real pain and loss on the roughly awakened little dreamers ? 

I do love to see children happy; and as “ where ignorance is 
bliss ’tis folly to be wise,” I would leave the little people to 
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that bliss, which as L. E. L. says, “life never knows again.” 
One cannot be a child long. Strive as one may, the charmed 
dream is but too soon over; wherefore let it be made as happy 
as it may. Don’t frown at Dick because he comes tumbling 
into the room, dancing and singing like a wild creature. Don’t 
put Susie down when she says silly, childish things. Don’t 
snub Harry with “never mind. Don’t tease me” when he 
asks a question, or that worst of aggravating answers to a child, 
“Oh! you couldn’t understand if I did tell you.” Don’t slap 
Baby’s meddling little fingers if they chance to tear your lace 
or crumple your collars. Don’t in fact fret and fume because a 
lively, healthy, intelligent child won’t move as slowly, sit as 
still, and keep as quiet as a weary, middle-aged person in 
delicate health. There may come a day—God avert it from 
you—when you will listen vainly for the bounding step and 
boisterous laugh ; when you will strain your eyes to see the 
merry smile and saucy glance which you rebuked before; 
when the little, restless body will lie still enough; never to 
move or rise again until the sounding of the great Trump. 
Even putting death aside, we lose our children soon enough. 
They go to school, or they grow up and there is an end of them; 
their racket, their nonsense, their innocent fun, and short- 
lived sadness. 
“We see the nursery windows j 
Wide open to the air ; 
But the faces of the children 
They are no longer there. 
They walk not under the lindens, ' 
They play not in the hall; ‘ 
But shadow and silence and sadness 
Are hanging over all. 
The birds sing in, the branches ; 
With sweet, familiar tone ; t 


But the voices of the children pe 
Will be heard in dreams alone.” 





“Tn dreams alone !” Longfellow must pardon me for altering 


the tense in those well-loved lines of his; for I am feeling the 
truth of them very keenly to-day. Even my school-boy brother 
has gone away now. ‘The little table at my side is neat and 
tidy again. The house is very quiet. There is no noise of 
echoing laughter, no disturbance of restless feet ; and I lying 
at peace on my sofa, think of the boy’s bright face, till it 
brings with it a host of others, bright and beaming with the 
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cloudless sunshine of eternal childhood. Little hands clasp 
mine, little heads nestle on my breast, little feet patter round 
my sofa. There is a buzz of childish voices in the air, and 
; then it dies away, drowned in the clamour of a street organ at 
tf the corner, and I open my eyes and turn fretfully from the 
Hi noise. Quiet is very comfortable after all; and where children 
Hi are, quietness is not. 








Tro. Grier. 
















IN THE NAVE OF THE CATHEDRAL DURING THE 
ANTHEM. 






As slow I tread the solemn “ long-drawn aisles ” 
And stately nave, the shapely pillars seem 
Now ’wildering multitudes, now ordered files— 
A noble brotherhood—the windows gleam, 
Dark tracery bars with flakes of fire between, 
Like sunset skies through winter forest seen. 









Hark! bursting from the organ’s gates of gold 
A mighty music-torrent rushes past, 
Through nave, through aisles, through choir, through 
chapels rolled, 
Flooding each cranny of that temple vast : 
High o’er the eddying sea of sound, the voice 
Of choristers appears to soar and poise 














As poises, sways, and soars the white sea-bird 
O’er seas tumultuous-tossing, foam-bestrewn ; 
And heard through all, yet rather felt than heard, 

Thunder deep-voiced, to whose dread undertone 
Tremble the massy piers, trembles the floor, 
As tremble rocks that hear Niagara’s roar. 














The voices cease ; the organ’s parting notes 
Float through the stillness from one ‘lonely flute,’ 
Even as the nightingale’s sweet gurgle floats 
Through dewy darkness, all day’s voices mute : 
Now all is hushed—mysterious whisperings soft 
at Haunt the mysterious gloom that broods aloft. 
W.J.G. 
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OMBRE. 


“ Pore was her favourite author; his ‘Rape of the Lock’ her 
favourite work. She once did me the favour to play over 
with me (with the cards) his celebrated game of Ombre in that 
poem; and to explain to me how far it agreed with, and in 
what points it would be found to differ from tradille. Her 
illustrations were apposite and poignant ; and I had the plea- 
sure of sending the substance of them to Mr. Bowles; but I 
suppose they came too late to be inserted among his ingenious 
notes upon that author.” 

As our readers have not had the privilege vouchsafed to 
Elia of playing Ombre with Sarah Battle, we propose furnish- 
ing them with an account of the game, and showing that in Pope 
the position and fall of the different cards are as accurately 
recorded as in any of the ‘Whist Hands by Cavendish.’ 
Our knowledge of Ombre is indeed derived only from Hoyle ; 
we have never played it ourselves, and never knew anybody 
who had; neither has it ever been our luck to meet with an 
edition of Pope in the notes to which any information is given 
about the game. Even with Hoyle before us, our skill is not 
sufficiently great to distinguish the differences between quad- 
rille, tradille, and ombre. However, learning the rank of the 
cards from Hoyle, and taking the facts of the game from Pope 
himself, we hope to be able to give our readers some informa- 
tion, both new and interesting. 

The game was played with forty cards only in the pack, the 
rejected twelve being the eights, nines, and tens, 

We now quote from Hoyle :— 


“The rank of the cards when not Trumps. 


Black Suits. Red Suits. 
King King 
Queen Queen 
Knave Knave 
Seven Ace 
Six Deuce 
Five Three 
Four Four 
Three Five 
Deuce Six 


Seven 
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“The Rank and order of the Trumps. 


Black Suits. Red Suits. 
Spadillio (ace of spades) Spadillio (ace of spades) 
Manillio (deuce of suit) Manillio (seven of suit) © 
Basto (ace of clubs) Basto {ace of clubs) 

Punto (ace of suit) 
King King 
Queen Queen 
Knave Knave 
Seven Deuce 
Six Three 
Five Four 
Four Five 
Three Six 
In all 11 In all 12 


- Spadillio and Basto are always trumps, thereby the red suits 
have one trump more than the black. 

There are three matadores, Spadillio, Manillio, and Basto, 
which cannot be forced by an inferior trump, but the superior 
forces the inferior when led by the first player. 

Trumps were named by the player called the Ombre, who was 
said to give the game, and to lose by Codille if he could not 
make the most tricks. In Quadrille, where all the cards were 
dealt out, ten to each player, if the Ombre and his partner 
made five tricks, they lost by Remise. This seems exactly 
contrary to the rule in vingt-et-un, that ties pay the dealer. 

Turning on to Hoyle on Loo, we find the knave of trumps 
called Pam, and ranking highest.. In Ombre, however, he had 
neither name nor privileges. 

Elia seems to have confounded Pam with “the hoary 
majesty of spades,” but this is a mistake. 

So much for Hoyle; now we turn to Pope :— 

“ Straight the three bands prepare in arms to join, 
Each band the number of the sacred nine.” 
We see from this that only twenty-seven cards are dealt cut ; 
we will now proceed to distribute them, justifying our dis- 
tribution by quotations as we go on. 


‘* Let Spades be trumps, she said, and trumps they were.” 


This makes the Deuce of Spades Manillio, and the Knave of 
Spades what would in Loo be Pam. 




















Belinda’s Hand. 
*Ace of spades 
*Deuce of spades 
*Ace of clubs 
*King of spades 
*King of clubs 
Common card 
Common card 
Queen of hearts 
King of hearts 
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Baron’s Hand. 


Small spade 
Small spade 
Small spade 


Knave of spades 
Queen of spades 
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Second Knight’s Hand. 
Small spade 
Small spade 
Common card 
Common card 
Common card 


*King of diamonds Common card 
*Queen of diamonds Common card 


*Knave of diamonds Common card 
*Ace of hearts 


Common card 


We have arranged the cards in the order in which they 
were played. Cards marked with an asterisk are led cards of 
tricks. In distributing the small spades and common cards, it 
is of no consequence how they are placed, provided the Baron 
get three small spades and the second knight two. The seven 


of hearts ought not to lie with Belinda. 


We will now give our authority for this arrangement of 


the cards. 
First trick— 


“ Spadillio first unconquerable lord 


Led off to captive trumps and swept the board.” 


Second trick— 


‘© As many more Manillio forced to yield 
And marched a victor from the verdant field.” 


Third trick— 


“Him Basto followed, but his fate more hard 
Gained but one trump, and one plebeian card.” 


Fourth trick— 


* 


“The hoary majesty of Spades appears.” 
* * * 


“The rebel knave, who dares his prince engage, 
Proves the just victim of his royal rage. 
F’en mighty Pam, that kings and queens o’erthrew, 
And mowed down armies in the fights of Loo, 
Sad chance of war! now destitute of aid, 
Falls undistinguished by the victor Spade.” 


Fifth trick— 


‘‘ This warlike amazon her host invades, 
The imperial consort of the crown of Spades. 
The Clubs black tyrant first her victim died.” 


Sixth trick— 


“The Baron now his Diamonds pours apace ; 
The embroidered King who shows but half his face.” 
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Seventh trick— 


“ And his refulgent Queen, with powers combined, 
Of broken troops an easy conquest find. 
Clubs, Diamonds, Hearts, in wild disorder seen, 
With throngs promiscuous strew the level green.” 


Mark here the omission of Spades, the trump suit, and, 
moreover, exhausted. The simile that follows is an admirable 
specimen of burlesque. It is not easy to know if Pope 
alluded to any particular battle. The British victories in India 
were not till after Pope’s death. 


Kighth trick— 


“The knave of Diamonds tries his wily arts, 
And wins (oh, shameful chance) the Queen of Hearts.” 


This leaves the score, as far as Belinda and the Baron are 
concerned, four all. If Belinda let the Baron make the odd 
trick, she loses by Codille. 


Ninth trick— 


“An ace of Hearts steps forth ; the King, unseen, 
Lurked in her hand, and mourned his captive queen ; 
He springs to vengeance with an eager pace, 

And falls like thunder on the prostrate ace.” 


We have now a few remarks to make on the game. It is 
extremely improbable that the cards should have fallen as 
above ; only twenty-seven cards are dealt from a pack of forty, 
and yet of eleven trumps all are dealt out; and of eleven 
honours in common suits; we have King, Queen, Knave of 
Diamonds; King, Queen, Ace of Hearts, King of Clubs; 
seven in all. Thus, the only valuable cards not mentioned are 
the Ace of Diamonds, the Knave of Hearts, and the Queen, 
Knave of Clubs. Even with so many high cards dealt out, 
only two small trumps fall to the lot of the second knight, a 
man we have always greatly pitied, as he never had a chance 
of the game, and must have found the whole thing very slow. 

We have said the seven of Hearts should not lie with 
Belinda. ‘This is why. By making Hearts trumps, the seven 
would have ‘become Manillio; and she would have had 
Spadillio, Manillio, Basto, King, Queen. It is true she would 
have made the Baron’s ace Punto, but she ought to have been 
able so to play as to take it with one of her matadores. It 
will be seen that Belinda had an overwhelming hand. Her 
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way of playing it is questionable ; would it not have been better 
in the fifth trick to lead the Queen of Hearts? We leave 
this question unanswered ; our readers may puzzle it out or 
not, as they like. 

We will now end by saying a few words of the cards them- 
selves. They are just the same as the single-headed cards 
which have hardly yet gone out of fashion. The kings in 
particular have had their likenesses drawn to perfection. We 
will quote Pope’s descriptions ; in double-headed packs some 
of the most striking features are lost. 


“ Behold, four kings, in majesty revered, 
With hoary whiskers, and a forky beard ; 
And four fair queens whose hands sustain a flower, 
The expressive emblem of their softer power ; 
Four knaves in garbs succinct, a trusty band, 
Caps on their heads and halberts in their hand— 
And party-coloured troops, a shining train, 
Drawn forth to combat on the velvet plain.” 


With his broad sabre next, a chief in years, 
The hoary majesty of spades appears, 
Puts forth one manly leg, to sight revealed, 
The rest, his many coloured robe concealed.” 


“ The Clubs black tyrant first her victim died, 
Spite of his haughty rhien and barbarous pride ; 
What boots the regal circle on his head, 

His giant limbs in state unwieldy spread ; 
That long behind he trails his pompous robe 
And, of all monarchs, only grasps the globe?” 


“The Baron now his Diamonds pours apace ; 
The embroidered king who shows but half his face.” 


“ An ace of Hearts steps forth ; the king unseen, 
Lurked in her hand, and mourned his captive queen. 
He springs to vengeance with an eager pace, 

And falls like thunder on the prostrate ace.” 


This not inaptly describes the picture of the King of Hearts, 
with his sword raised crouched and ready to spring. 

It is pleasant to look back one hundred and fifty years, and 
see the beaux and nymphs of the court of Queen Anne so 
strongly like ourselves in many things, so strangely different 
in others, playing games of cards now nearly forgotten, with 
cards whose description might stand for that of our own. 
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Tey sat round the stove telling stories to pass away the 
time till supper was ready ; the forester’s wife moved backwards 
and forwards to adjust the fire and stir the soup, but this 
rarely interrupted the narrative. The embers glowed as she 
fanned them, and lit up the wooden walls, ceiling, and floor of 
the room, which was dark from the deepening twilight. The 
great house-roof (which, as is usual in the Black Forest houses, 
projected far beyond the walls and served as shelter for pieces 
of wood and tools and harness, and whatever is generally stowed 
away in out-houses or sheds) threw its great shadow over the 
windows and increased the gloom within. Though the furni- 
ture of the house was scanty, there were seats for all the in- 
mates, and these, besides the forester’s wife, were her daughter, 
Elsie ; Kaspar, the old woodman’s grandson, who had just re- 
turned from the wars; a fellow-comrade, likewise in trooper’s 
dress ; the cowherd’s widow, and her boy Blasi. These were 
in turns narrators and audience, and for the last half-hour they 
had listened breathlessly to Kaspar’s comrade Jerome ; a short 
slight man, with southern face and gleaming eyes, who spokewith 
an Italian accent, and whose tale (a love story) was told with 
Italian passion. It might or might not be true—little recks 
the teller, little the listener whether this or that event be dock- 
eted with name and date, be signed and sealed and witnessed ; 
for romance is oftentimes truer than truth itself,—truer because 
it expresses more of the depths of human life and feelings ; it 
springs from the imagination and draws its experience from the 
heart, and so appeals in like manner to the heart and the ima- 
gination of all whom it encounters. Romance opens to our 
view the inner life, true in this to human nature in the whole, 
if through ignorance untrue sometimes to the individual facts 
which it takes upon itself to explain. Herein lies its power, that 
wonderful power which has held all races, all ages alike en- 
tranced; the story tellers of the Kast,the minstrels of the Middle 
Ages, the novelists of later days,—from the mighty masters of 
drama, poetry and adventure, down to the homeliest ballad 
singer,—these are the greatest world-rulers. If the mightiest 
power on earth is religious truth, truly the second is 
romance. You might have thought so long after Jerome’s 
story was ended, for comments, questions, and exclamations were 
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still flying about, but as the bell of St. Blasien’s Abbey church 
rang the Angelus, and silence for a few minutes fell on the 
party, the forester’s wife turned to the window and once more 
looked out to sve if her husband were not coming, and then 
fearful perhaps of too great excitement if the story they had 
just heard were allowed to remain long uppermost in their 
minds, she turned to Kaspar. 

“Tt is thy turn now, my lad.” 

Kaspar shook his head and stroked his short beard. 

“1 know no tales, good mother, ” he said. 

“ Thoumust think of one however, Kaspar, and that quickly,” 
said Elsie impatiently. ‘ Thou hast been in the wars, and yet 
hast thou nothing to tell ?” 

“Truly, Elsie,” replied Kaspar slowly, “ tales of the wars are 
hardly fit for the ears of quiet- folk; and as for love stories, 
aught that I could tell would be flat enough after yon history 
of Jerome’s. I know no legends of the forest but what thou 
knowest as well, and indeed neighbour Bruggen there would 
make thy hair stand on end in half the time that I should take 
to make a beginning.” 

But the audience had no intention of letting him escape ; 
and being laughed at by Jerome, scolded by widow Bruggen 
and the forester’s wife, and impatiently called to order by 
Elsie, Kaspar at length roused himself to meet the emergency, 
and sat so long in thought that Elsie again stirred him up. 

“If thou art so long in beginning, Kaspar, we may as well 
go to bed first.” 

“T will tell thee a tale then, Elsie,” he replied deliberately, 
‘that I heard from a comrade of mine; true in the main they 
say, though I know not how far he may have heightened it in the 
telling. The worst part of it is that many of the names of 
places and people, and indeed some of the particulars too, 
have slipped my memory, therefore I can but give thee a 
halting and uncertain version of the tale. Such as it is, however, 
thou shalt have it :— 

“Thou knowest the great lake beyond Constance, whence 
the Rhine comes out as clear as the glass in our church win- 
dows, and as green as ice in the Alps; and a great lake it is, 
too, for all the world like a boundless sea when thou lookest 
down from Constance on a misty day. Further up have I 
never been, but far at the eastern end under the mountains, 
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lies Bregenz, with a fair castle on a hill, and good walls right 
round the town, and a gateway well furnished for defence, and 
a steep way thereunto whereon whoever ascends would make 
a goodly target for the arquebusiers; and in truth from what 
I hear, ’twere best to take Bregenz by surprise or night attack, 
unless the garrison were very unwary. Well, this town of 
Bregenz, lying near the Rhine, which is the boundary of the 
Kaiser’s dominions, and so near unto Switzerland, hath in times 
of peace fair traffic with the Cantons, though this good under- 
standing is often interrupted by jealousies, feuds, and mutual 
wrong, and when neighbours mislike each other they are not 
long in coming to blows. It chanced once upon a time that an 
orphan maid of Bregenz had taken service among the Swiss. 
Young she was when she went among them, and she lived with 
them many years, and learning their speech, their manners, and 
their ways, she had well-nigh forgotten the old home. For it 
is said truly, that every land is a home to the brave, and so it 
comes to all of us that we make our home where in youth we 
live and think and suffer, and the parent nest is but an old 
recollection, not the place where our hearts abide.” 

A murmur of dissent passed among the women, but they did 
not interrupt the narrative. 

“Moreover, Marie, so was she named, loved a Swiss youth, 
a goodly man he was, too,—one who could climb a moun- 
tain and shoot a chamois with the best, and was besides a 
good a soldier as any in the country, but who withal had not 
overmuch of this world’s goods, and Marie was but maid at a 
hostel. So they loved and spoke little of it, but I wot that 
Hans carried her image in his heart on the mountain as in the 
fight, deeming her love the best treasure that earth could 
give him—a treasure which made hardships easy and danger 
light. He loved in truth as many a soldier doth.” 

“ And changed his mind as many a soldier doth, I trow!” 
said Elsie. 

“ He leit that for the maiden, maybe,” said Jerome with a 
laugh. : 
“Not so,” continued Kaspar; “but to make the story 
short, Marie thought much of Hans, and little enough of aught 
else. Now it came to pass that the Canton fell out with its 
neighbours of the Vorarlberg ; and of all feuds with the Kaiser 
and his subjects, their greatest was with the town of Bregenz. 
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But these matters, however, were talked over in council or 
in camp, and little of them reached Marie, save as they tended 
to the advancement of Hans. But lo! one evening as she was 
serving beer in the hostel, it happened that the chief men of 
the town whom she served, waxed noisy and garrulous, and 
fell to bragging of their might, and to boast how, ere two suns 
had risen, the town of Bregenz would lie in ashes at their feet, 
for they had planned a night attack, meaning to fall on it at 
unawares; and then what should come between them and their 
revenge. And Marie heard it, but made no sign of knowledge ; 
she went in and out serving the ale as usual, but lending an 
attentive ear to their discourse, till she had well-nigh heard all 
the plan they disclosed so reckléssly. Then as the carousal 
grew to its height, she came and stood outside the house and 
communed with herself in the twilight. Canst thou guess what 
passion these words had aroused in her heart—how in one 
moment the crust of years seemed swept away, and an old 
home feeling came again; love for the town where she was 
born, the place where her childhood was spent, the playfellows 
who had grown up with her, the long range of mountain peaks, 
the long stretch of rippling water, without which every land- 
scape seemed dead ;—can you marvel that at the careless words 
of these men, at the thought of her old home in ashes, her own 
people subdued, the long forgotten affection awoke once more, 
love of her native land overpowered all else, and, come what 
might, she vowed to save Bregenz. 

Then she thought of Hans, the man to whom her love and 
troth were pledged, to whom this expedition would, if success- 
ful, bring glory, promotion, perhaps marriage. What then? 
They were great stakes; marvel not if she paused a moment. 
“ And yet,” she thought, “1 shall do but what Hans himself 
would do if he were me. Do I not know the love he bears to 
his native hills? It is as a true-hearted Bregenzer maiden 
that he doth love me; at what price would he hold me if for 
him I betrayed mine own people?” Nor thought she twice. 
Once more she went into the hostel, where the guests were 
sinking into a drunken sluggishness. It was nigh bed-time, 
and all were too drunk or too sleepy to heed her any more. 
She took from the stable the old bay mare whom she fed daily, 
and who knew her voice and followed her as a favourite dog ; 
she wisped her hoofs with hay and fed her with bread and water, 
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and led her out on to the soft ground, then mounted and 
away to the East as quickly and silently as could be. T'was 
moonlight ; and all were nigh asleep, only at times she heard 
a distant footfall or a far-off shout, or the blast of an Alpine 
horn, perchance a signal to the armed men. There was no 
time to lose, yet warily she went, and more than once stopped 
and listened, and drew the horse aside until the danger was 
past. Yet as she clomb the steep way to the forest a coming 
tread alarmed her, and she looked round for shelter. There 
was a rock and a group of pines near, and behind these she 
drew the old mare, and stood in the black shadow scarcely 
breathing, for two men came on, and she knew the tread, the 
whistle, the voice,—she knew that Hans was returning from the 
mountain, and would look for her to meet him as she took out 
the cows in the early morning. Long might he look and wait 
for her, nor know aught but that she had left him without 
word or sign; he would believe her faithless while she was 
indeed truer than words could speak. And yet, what thought 
or fancy of hers could measure the anguish of that man’s heart 
in the ruin of the hopes and purpose of his life in one night’s 
work? She heard his voice and that of his comrade as he 
said, “ And thou wilt go also, Hans; thou wilt command a 
band ;” and the tone of his reply was joyful, perchance because 
she would be the prize of his distinction. As the two went on 
her heart followed after them, and yet when she thought again 
of the little children of Bregenz sleeping unwitting of danger 
while the walls were scaled at unawares, the power of her 
resolve came back and she prayed to God to save Bregenz, and 
when the way was quiet she hastened on. Through the dark 
forest, often missing the path, starting the boar from his lair, 
hearing at times the long howl of the wolf; through the perils 
of that night she went on in the strength of God. Day 
dawned ; she passed behind the hamlets yet quiet; by copse- 
wood, pasture, and meadow; if any accosted her she answered 
briefly, and they knew her not; and lo! beneath her lay the 
lake, a long stretch of calm water, and on the further shore, 
beneath the sheltering hills, rose the towers and walls she 
knew so well of old,—her home, Bregenz. Yet had she many 
miles to go on the wearied mare ; yet to cross the rapid snowy 
Rhine, which bounds the Vorarlberg, and she paused awhile 
to rest the mare, and sought down the banks for the nearest 
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and least guarded ford. But the river was deep and the 
current strong, and well-nigh had they in that moment missed 
their footing and perished in the waters, yet when they 
struggled up the eastern bank, when she stood once more in 
the land which had given her birth, with the great river be- 
tween it and the foe, she knew that a broader stream divided 
her from Hans, which neither man nor horse might cross, and 
over which she and he would join hands no more. 

© Even as she stood, hardly ’scaped she the arrows of the Swiss 
bowmen, who, coming somewhat late, took aim at the adven- 
turous one who had crossed without their leave, nor did fate 
spare her some delay at the hands of Count Montfort’s re- 
tainers, who gave scant credit to her tale. And though at 
length the captain of the patrol sent her on with good speed 
and a pass to ford the river that runs down from the forest by 
Bregenz, it was nigh sunset ere the towers rose fairly before 
her, and her weary jaded beast clomb the steep ascent to the 
portal. Then did she tell her tale to the captain of the watch, 
then to the Burgomaster, yea, and called for her old friends 
and certain of her kin who dwelt yet in the town, that they 
might know her and bear witness to her name and character. 
Ye may guess that there was good watch and ward kept in 
Bregenz that night; that each man made ready his weapon, 
and all were at their posts. Marry, when the invaders came, I 
trow they found a different reception from that they looked 
for. And on the morrow, in the day of victory, who was so 
great a heroine as Marie? The women blessed her ; the child- 
ren sang their songs for her; the city which she had saved was 
at her feet. And yet they say that she asked but for one thing, 
and that was for leave to scan the faces of the dead and that 
they might be Christianly buried. Dead and wounded she saw 
them all, and Hans was not there. 

But I warrant the townsfolk thought not soon to forget 
Marie’s deed of daring, so they caused a white marble stone to 
be brought, and on it they carved a figure of a girl on horse- 
-back riding with the tidings to Bregenz, and set it up over the 
great gateway of the town, and there it is to this day.” 

“ And Marie, what of her?” asked Elsie, as Kaspar paused 
in conclusion, 

“What of Marie? I know no more; thou must finish the 
tale to thine own liking, Elsie. Perehance Hans came and 
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found her married to a Bregenz burgher. Perchance she 
lived, perchance she died. Methinks a woman’s heart may 
best tell a woman’s fate. Dost think she did well, Elsie ?” 

“Mistress Elsie loveth not fickleness,” said Jerome; “she 
thinketh of true love and will not brook a broken troth.” 

“Thou art wrong, Master Jerome,” answered Elsie hotly, “ for 
I trow if she had not done as she did, she would have lived 
dishonoured and died disgraced.” 

“Tt is well then to break troth for one’s country’s weal ?” 
asked Kaspar. 

“ Pshaw,” said Jerome, “ what is this country thou speakest 
somuch of? I have no country; thou, Kaspar, hast no country ; 
not a soul I know has save yon braggart Spaniards and those 
fat Englishmen ; German fights German, Italian, Italian, and 
Frenchman, Frenchman. Of old each man’s town was his state, 
now my city hath changed masters half-a-dozen times, and in 
truth I know not which of them was worst. Were I to choose 
now, I trow I would be born a Venetian. Venice is for herself 
and for nought else.” 

“Thou sayest true,’ said Kaspar sadly; “and so, Elsie, 
thou thinkest nought of a broken troth ?” 

“And there thou art wrong altogether, Kaspar,” answered 
Elsie ; “ for I think that of it that I trow he who breaketh troth 
with his native land and his own people for all the lovers in 
Christendom is a traitor and a perjurer. I count the unspoken 
troth of blood and kinship the first and greatest. She did right 
well, and had I been in her place I would have done the same.” 

“‘ Never tell me that she rode safe through the forest without 
a charm,” said widow Bruggen ; “she had a charm I doubt not, 
and I would I knew it.” 

“She had the charm of a good conscience and a godly pur- 
pose, good neighbour,” said Kaspar; “/but, Elsie, dost thou 
think that she truly loved ?” 

“Do not ask the child such questions, Kaspar,” said the 
forester’s wife ; ‘ sh€ knows nought of such matters yet, thank 
heaven ; and as for me, who have a right to speak after being 
twenty years a married woman, I know well enough that not all 
the men, women, and children in Freyberg would have made 
me leave my forester from the time we plighted our troths till 
now.” 

“ Howbeit, mother,” said Elsie, “when Father Melchior 
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broke off Trudchen’s betrothal to Moritz, of Lenzkirch, thou 
saidst it was well done?”’ 

“ And so I did, child, for he was a heretic and a rebel; how- 
beit, if Trudchen had married him all the same, I should have 
said she had done better.” 

“Well said, mother,” cried Kaspar, “and thou thinkest 
likewise, Elsie ?” 

“T know not why thou askest me so many questions, Kaspar,” 
answered Elsie pettishly, “but this I know that if I had to 
choose like Marie I would not hesitate, no not an instant; 
because my honour was mine before love, and I am a true 
hearted Schwarzwalderinn before I be betrothed to any man 
whatsoever, which indeed I may never be.” 

“Thou countest then the earliest tie stronger and holier than 
all later oaths?” said Kaspar meditatively. “Tis not a creed 
which many hold. We count it honour to keep the vow 
made in the strength and knowledge of manhood. Those are 
the vows which bind men together, they say, and which they 
are bound to keep, though heart, conscience, and late acquired 
wisdom say them nay.” 

“Then are they false, not true men,” said Elsie. 

“Thy land, thy troth, thy kindred, so runs thy creed then; 
doth it not, mistress Elsie?” asked Jerome. 

“Say rather,” said a deep, calm voice behind them, “thy God, 
thy country, and thy kindred; and pray Heaven the three be 
not ever at variance as now in this distracted land !” 

They all started and looked round, a stranger stood in the 
doorway, and the forester behind him, with his hand on the 


lock. 
(To be continued.) 





ON A CUCKOO, SINGING THROUGH A STORMY 
DAY IN JUNE. 


TurovuaH the long unchanging day, 
Neath the dull and leaden grey 

Of the sky, but late so blue, 

Ever changing in its hue. 

And the earth but yesterday, 
Sparkling all with flowerets gay— 
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ON A CUOKOO SINGING THROUGH A STORMY DAY. 


Why, sweet bird, dost thou still sing ? 

Thou, the only changeless thing. 

How canst thou find notes to tell 

Us desponding, all is well ? 

Patiently, through mist and rain, 

Singing, “ Summer comes again, 
Cuckoo, cuckoo.” 


Why ? because thou knewest well, 

Even as each raindrop fell, 

That behind the cloud’s dark pall, 

Only hidden till it fall, 

Still the sun is shining bright, 

Veiled he may be from thy sight. 

Though his rays warmed not the air, 

Still thou knewest he was there. 

So we heard thy cheery song, 

Cuckoo, cuckoo, all day long. 

Faith and hope joined in the strain, 

Which thou sangest not in vain, 

Ever, “ Summer comes again, 
Cuckoo, cuckoo !” 


There are dreary days of sorrow, 

With no hope of brighter morrow ; 
Days which come to all on earth, 

Birds or flowers seem nothing worth. 
They know not the heart’s deep sadness, 
They whose summer life is gladness. 

To them comes no vexing care, 

Their pure lives are free as air, 

Soaring up to God’s bright heaven, 
Drinking in the sun’s rays; given 

By our Father, from whom cometh 

All things bright ; and whom all loveth. 


But the cuckoo doth remind me 

Souls there are on earth beside me, 
Who hope on through stormy weather, 
Hoping, trusting, aye together. 
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’ Bearing up through days of sorrow, 
Looking for a brighter morrow,, 
Knowing that their Father’s hand 
Leads them towards a better land, 
Where the summer lasteth ever, 
Where the storm blast cometh never, 
Where no mist can hide their sun ; 
He their God, the Blessed One, 
Thither soon they hope to come 
Safe to rest, the conflict won, 

Safe at home. 


KE. Pea Miu sor 





THE HAUNTED FARM. 


Some four years ago I had the very doubtful pleasure of 
staying in a haunted house. It was an old farm not distant 
from the north-west coast of Ireland. The scenery was in- 
tensely wild, beautiful, and desolate. Rugged mountains 
towered around, and rough ridges of moorland in a purple 
glow of heather rolled away to the south, while here and there 
the silver windings of a stream might be seen among the 
hills, now flowing smoothly along, or else leaping in a cloud of 
spray from rock to rock. 

I reached my destination at about four o’olock in the after- 
noon, with a lady, who was also going to stay with my friends; 
we were to remain there a fortnight or three weeks. Not 
until the day after our arrival did I know that the place was 
supposed to be haunted. My friends told me that various 
noises were to be heard towards dusk ; sometimes there were 
sounds of a carriage-and-four driving up to the door of the 
house ; while the noise of footsteps along the passages, occa- 
sionally varied by the clanking of heavy iron chains, was 
audible in the stillness of the night. The servants, too, had 
wonderful and alarming tales to relate; the butler was 
awakened one night by a brilliant light shining through the 
window over his bedroom door, but on looking to see what it 
was, beheld nothing, for all was dark and still. 

I laughed incredulously on hearing these stories, not being 
a believer in ghosts myself; nevertheless I locked my door 
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every night, for I felt perhaps a little uncomfortable, though 
unwilling to own it. 

Ten days passed, during which time I had heard nothing 
whatever to cause me any alarm. 

One night, however, I awoke suddenly ; why, I cannot tell, 
for I am a sound sleeper, and to wake in the night is a most 
unusual thing for me to do. I lay listening intently, and 
feeling unaccountably chilly and nervous. 

Presently I became conscious of the sound of footsteps on 
the roof of the house, immediately over my head. They were 
like those of a man pacing quickly up and down, as if agitated, 
then after a while the tread became slower and more heavy, 
like some one in deep thought and dejection. 

The footsteps so resembled the manner of walking of an 
acquaintance who had died the year before—a near rela- 
tion of my friends—and who had been through life a most 
unhappy man, that I felt quite startled, and, as if spellbound 
and unable to move or speak, listened in terror. 

Was this unseen walker going to remain on the roof, or 
would he come nearer—into the house. I fervently hoped not. 
What was he? .. . How time went by I could not tell. A 
quarter, half, or a whole hour might have elapsed, when to my 
intense relief and comfort, the dreadful steps retreated slowly 
and softly from where they had at first begun, and all was 
again silent. 

I slept little enough that night, and was thankful to see the 
grey light of early dawn stealing in at the windows. 

Next morning one of the servants, of her own accord, told 
us that she had heard in the night footsteps, and a noise on 
the roof of the house, as if people were trying to break in ; she 
lighted a candle, and was going to look about, when the 
sounds suddenly ceased. I examined the roof carefully, which 
I had never'before thought of doing. No human being could 
possibly have walked there, for it was a steep, sloping roof. 

This utterly amazed and bewildered me, for I had enter- 
tained hopes that the noises might have been caused by a 
large dog belonging to the house, that prowled about the 
place, but no dog could ever get up there. 

I said but little of my nocturnal terrors to any one. I must 
have appeared nervous, however, for my friends questioned me 
as to whether I had heard anything, and asked me if I should 
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like the housemaid to sleep in my room the night following; I 
refused with feelings of pride, not wishing to be thought afraid 
of anything supernatural. All the same, I went to rest, fer- 
vently hoping and praying that I might hear nothing more. 
My wishes were granted, for during the remainder of the 
time I was at the haunted farm, my nights were peaceful and 
undisturbed. 
VIOLET. 





GIBRALTAR. 


A PICNIC TO THE CORK-WOOD. 


Tue weather being most suitable for spending the hole day 
in the “ cork-wood ” (a forest of cork-trees within a few hours 
ride of the rock), the 92nd regiment determined on giving 
a picnic there to their friends, and “all the best people” in 
the garrison were of course asked to honour it with their pre- 
sence. The mess-waiters, in charge of the mess-plate, were 
sent out to the field of action—the first-mentioned articles 
stowed away in “calesas” and “ Irish cars,” the second in 
panniers on the backs of mules and donkeys. The usual 
vexatious tax was levied at the Spanish Lines on the eatables 
and drinkables, but all reached their destination in safety and 
were soon followed by the guests, some riding, and some en 
voiture, together with several members of the regimental band. 
Arrived at the rendezvous the equestrians halt, and “ Ilka 
laddie helps his lassie” to dismount. The horses are tied up 
to trees by their halters and collar-chains; saddles are re- 
moved, and the extra precaution of hobbling the animals is 
taken, in order to prevent their breaking loose and scampering 
away after the droves of wild and unbroken creatures of their 
own kind that are always on the pasturing land round the 
wood, and whose distant and continual neighing adds much to 
the charm of this forest, which abounds in these and other 
rural sounds. 

Kach person, however, pockets his or her own horse’s curb- 
chain, as the natives of the cork-wood, who are always prowling 
about in hopes of stealing something, have a great and special 
predilection for curb-chains of British make. Now and then 
an immense commotion takes place amongst the “ nags,” and 
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a grand chorus of neighing as a stray foal breaks through the 
wood just under the noses of its more civilized and town-bred 
brethren. We once saw a whole drove of large Spanish pigs 
rush through the wood just as dinner began—at full gallop— 
quite close to where we were all sitting, and nearly over the 
table-cloth spread on the ground, much to the alarm of the 
nervous ones amongst the ladies. , Occasionally, too, a gentle- 
man’s or lady’s horse manages to break from his tether, and 
gallops off at the top of his speed, kicking right and left, in 
pursuit of the wild cattle, which he follows, perhaps, right over 
the river, and has eventually to be caught again by the 
Spaniards with a lasso, after the manner of the “ guachos ” in 
Brazil. Such an event of course adds much to the day’s 
amusement. The “carriage folks,’ who have to come round 
by the long and very bad St. Roque Road, usually arrives 
much later in the day. They are all dressed in muslins and 
straw hats, looking, in consequence, much cooler than their 
lady friends arrayed in English cloth habits. 

All now repair to the wide-spreading cork-tree (called also 
the Spanish oak), under which the repast is being prepared, 
and superintend the unpacking of the good things brought out 
by the various members of the picnic party and the officers of 
the regiment. 

Other little groups are formed under the neighbouring trees, 
and those fond of sketching from nature stroll off in search of 
the picturesque. All are to meet again at a given time for lun- 
cheon. ‘There is no place better suited for a féte champétre than 
the cork-wood ; it is full of beautiful, romantic nooks, lovely and 
sweet flowers, nightingales and cuckoos, while the distant and 
melodious sounds made by the wild cattle and the musical tink- 
ling of the bells (for the leaders of the droves are all belled at 
the neck), have a most soothing effect on the nerves, and make 
it altogether an agreeable change from the every-day life on 
the Rock. With the exception of these far away noises all is 
quiet and still, as you sit alone perhaps on the grassy bank of the 
river, a little apart from the rest of the party, whose merry 
laughter and songs you hear now and then, borne on the wings 
of the wind, although you see not the people who are thus 
giving vent to their happy spirits and to the exuberance of 
their feelings. The country all round is most luxuriant and fer- 
tile; the splendid yellow and blue irises, lupines of all colours 
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pink oleanders, and yellow fragrant broom, are seen every- 
where, whilst the wild vines full of fruit mingle their tendrils 
with those of the white clematis and sweet honeysuckle 
amongst the topmost branches of the cork, and other fine 
trees of the forest. As we stroll quietly along, we come sud- 
denly into one of “Dame Nature’s” own temples, a space 
closed in by tall trees with impenetrable walls all round, com- 
posed of festoons of creepers, while the ground under foot is 
covered with short mossy turf. To walk on such a carpet is 
indeed delightful after the daily promenades on Calpe’s hard 
rocks, and chalky and granite roads and batteries in Gibraltar. 
But time would fail us did we attempt to describe the many at- 
tractions of Las Morraimas, as the wood is called by the natives. 
Hark ! the bugle sounds, calling us todinner. Allare seated at 
table, or rather, round the table cloth spread on the grass. The 
saddles from the gentlemen’s horses, being inverted, make 
very good seats for some of the ladies, whilst the cushions from 
the carriages do for the rest. A” few little contretemps 
take place occasionally in the arrangement of the dinner. Salt 
does duty in some cases for powdered sugar, or vice versd, but 
such accidents only add to the fun of the thing, and all are 
merry and in good spirits. 

But now is seen a most wonderful collection of beggars 
and deformities of all sorts, ugly and dirty to a degree—such 
an assemblage as only can be equalled by the Leéperos of 
Mexico, with their unclean blankets and rebdsos. Ignorant are 
they too, and dull as the pigs and sheep they are supposed to 
be tending. They quietly seat themselves at a respectful dis- 
tance, and have evidently come from afar to see the English 
eat (@ ver comer los Ingleses). As ice is taken out to cool the 
various beverages, these beggars see a sight they never beheld 
before, and do not know what it is. On a piece being tossed 
to them they eagerly seize it, but as quickly drop it again, 
screaming out that their fingers have been burnt. 

The band plays during the dinner, to the infinite pleasure 
of these Méndigos, who have never before heard any music but 
what they can scrape out of their almost stringless guitars. 
‘The dancing of the picnic party after the repast in the evening, 
and especially the dance-music, fills the cup of their delight to 
the brim. Of course, at the end of the day they are allowed to 
carry away and feast on all the broken meat. 1 Seftor Padre, 
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from the old convent hard by, comes in his shabby rusty black 
gown and wide-brimmed greasy old shovel hat, to give his 
benediction to any one requiring it of him, and to drink a glass 
of Aguardiente and smoke a cigar, if any of the party will 
bestow these trifles on him. Although dressed as a priest, he 
is generally said to be the chief of a gang of bandits living in 
this old ruined convent, which is used either as a venta or 
smuggler’s hiding-place, as best suits its inhabitants at the 
time being. The chapel, however, is still kept in some sort of 
repair, as a means of extorting money from those of the pic- 
nic party who are rash enough to enter this den, expecting 
really to see the chapel belonging to a genuine Spanish con- 
vent. But the whole building inside has a villainous and 
murderous appearance, and few, we think, would care to pass 
the night alone there, even in the Seror Padre’s own room. 
As the lengthening shadows remind us that it is time to start 
homewards again, all begin collecting “ the traps.” Suddenly 
some one looks at his watch, and finds there is barely time to 
get into the garrison ere the first gun-fire will cause the gates 
to be shut, and after this no one is admitted on any plea what- 
ever until next morning. Ladies scramble back into the 
carriages, horses are saddled, pretty girls are helped into their 
seats, and off they all start. A pleasant cool. breeze has 
sprung up, and the riding-party speedily reaches the Landport- 
gate, as they have come along at a hard gallop all the way, 
after reaching the beach at Puenta Mala, for the tide is out 
and the sands are hard. Those in the carriages barely make 
the distance in time, and meet the Key Sergeant with his 
escort, remorseless and grim, just as he is about to close the 
gates, waiting only for the gunner to fire the gun, the lanyard 
of which he even now holds ready in his hand to pull. 
KE. H. A. F. 
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THE HOLLIES. 


ce 


Tr was to be “a hard winter.” Everybody said so, because 


there were so many berries on the holly-bushes. The large 
ones that grew by the Vicar’s gate were full of them. And 
many berries, said the villagers, foreshadowed a hard winter. 
It was a tradition. 
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There was a tradition among the holly-bushes themselves. 
It had been handed down from bush to seedling through many 
generations. It was whispered by the shining leaves as their 
prickly edges rustled together in the breezes of spring. It 
haunted the warm odorous air of summer, in which the little 
white holly flowers blossomed; it gave them hope in their 
death (and they needed comfort, for the evergreen leaves 
lived on, and only the fair white blossoms fell and faded of 
their hardy race). It became strong and vigorous as the seed- 
vessels set and rounded; and when the berries ripened into 
scarlet, expectation was at its height, and the tradition of the 
past had become the daily hope of the present. 

The hope, the tradition, was this :— 

“That large and majestic building upon whick we look,” 
said one of the oldest of the holly-bushes to the others, with 
authority, ‘is called a church. It is the House of God. You 
know how often our master, the Vicar, comes through this 
gate and goes in there? Do you know what it is for? Ido 
not pretend to do more than I am able, and my own eyes have 
not followed him, but the pine, who is both tall and expe- 
rienced, has looked through the church windows for years, 
especially in the winter, when the north winds blow him to- 
wards the building. It ‘was he who told me it is the House of 
God. He learnt it as he learns many things which he hears 
through a chink in the old window. He says that when our 
master goes in there he is robed in white and praises God, and 
speaks to the people of Him. There, also, some others of those 
who go in are robed in white, and sing more sweetly than the 
birds, and pray ; whilst the very wind who whistles through 
our branches tells me that he has sung with the rest, through 
pipes of gold, in strains surprising to himself. There, so the 
pine tells, the very light of day falls radiant with beautiful 
colours upon all things. There, also, are arches more sym- 
metrical than those of our forest aisles, whose stems are 
wreathed with flowers which autumn has no power to wither. 
There, finally, is not work but worship. The highest, noblest 
life! But (which is of more importance to us) he confirms the 
tradition of our race, which says that once a year, when the 
berries are at their brightest, many of our own branches are 
taken into the church, where they are woven into wreaths 
among the flowers that never fade. ‘Thus retired from the 
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outer world they become indifferent to the vicissitudes of their 
former life with us. They are sheltered from the storms of 
winter, from the wind, and from the snow. They are never 
wooed by the flattering sun. The songs of the birds no longer 
charm them, for they hear far lovelier music. They see and 
hear all that the pine has seen and heard; but they take part 
in it, whilst he only peeps from without.” 

The speaker ceased, for a strong gust of wind now caught 
the trees and bent them hither and thither. But through the 
whole clump there ran a responsive sigh. 

This was the tradition of the holly-bushes. This was the 
dream which made their branches restless and dissatisfied 
with the narrow round of their existence. 

Was it not a small thing for them to live the common life 
amongst other trees, bringing forth leaves and blossoms in 
summer, and feeding the famished birds with their berries in 
winter, when they might take part in so much higher an 
estate, and with these very leaves and berries be ornaments to 
the Church of God? So in anxious, restless expectation they 
looked forward and waited on. 

It was when the berries glowed brightest, and the snow lay 
deepest, making the branches of the larch like huge white 
plumes, and capping the grinning gurgoyles of the church as 
if with councillors’ wigs, that the summons came. 

“Tt’s a rare year for berries,” muttered the old sexton as he 
cut “ pricking” for the Christmas decorations, and he repeated 
the village tradition,—“ It’ll be a hard winter. But the Lord 
provides for the birds,” he added piously, as became his semi- 
clerical office, “the haw-bushes and the rowans are all covered 
with fruit. And the hollies the finest ofall. Aye, aye; a hard 
winter and plenty berries. So— 

“Things fare and fit, fare and fit. 
All’s for t? best ; and so be it.” 

The couplet was his own composition, for he was a poet. 
At least, he wrote epitaphs for the tombstones of deceased 
parishioners, which may be regarded as the same thing. 

“‘ Let the haw-bushes and the rowan-trees feed the birds,’ 
said the holly-branches, “for us a higher and more important 
vocation is reserved. The deciduous trees may do the common 
work of life, with which the evergreen principle within us will 
not permit us to be satisfied.” 
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Nevertheless, though this cry went up from every branch, 
only a few were taken. ‘These the sexton made up into a 
bundle, and slinging them over his shoulder hobbled slowly 
away. 

* * * * * * * 

It was nearly midnight on Christmas-eve and “ rough 
weather.” A few shades darker than the dark sky the old 
church was like some huge shadow painted upon a black wall. 
The wind wailed through the holly-bushes, howled in the teeth 
of the gurgoyles, and raised spiral columns from the snow 
that looked like ghosts dancing a fantastic measure upon the 
graves. It bent the pine till his crown brushed the transept 
window, which was the source of his information. The win- 
dows were lighted up, for a midnight service was going on. 
They were illuminated in another sense alsv, for the stained 
glass made each light like a page of some ancient missal. All 
bright amid the surrounding darkness they looked like gate- 
ways into Paradise; and as from time to time the voices of 
the choristers rose clear and high above the storm, carrying 
the notes of a Gloria out into the night, the sound was as the 
hallelujahs of the blessed above the din of a fallen world. 

“Do you see our brethren, good friend ?” asked the holly- 
branches as they recovered breath after a gust. “ And is al! 
as you told us ?” 

“T see them,” replied the pine, “and it is evenso as I said. 
They grow no longer hither and thither at their will with you. 
They are all trained in a beautiful symmetrical order amongst the 
flowers that never fade. They climb the light and lofty arches. 
They are everywhere nestling amongst the dark wood-work, 
and wreathing the sculptured stone. Whilst we here without 
are confused by the darkness, and drenched and dirtied and 
battered by the storm, they shine serene and untouched in the 
light of coronas whose jets are arranged in suitable and seemly 
form.” 

“ And do they hear the hymns of praise of which the faint 
echoes come to us in rare and happy moments?” asked the 
branches. ‘ And do they hear our master when he speaks of 
all holy things, as you did? And do they indeed seem to have 
a part, however humble, in this glorious service.” 

“They do,” said the pine, “and our master is even now 
reading out of the great Book. I will hear what he says.” 
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As he flung himself against the window, the Vicar’s voice 
rose clear and strong, from the lectern : 

“The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, the fir-tree, 
the pine-tree and the box together, to beautify the place of my 
sanctuary ; and I will make the place of my feet glorious.” 

“My friends,” cried the pine, as a happy blast took him 
back to their side, “good news! good news! We, I say we, 
evergreen trees are spoken of in the great Book, and in the 
noblest words ! Mentioned by name, my friends, as beautifying 
the Sanctuary !” 

“ Ah, there it is,” replied the hollies, “‘ these noble words are 
not for us. No, no; they are for those more favoured ones of 
our race, who do beautify the sanctuary and whose happy lot 
we cannot but envy.” And the pine made no answer for he 
had returned to the window. 

“The hymns of praise are rising now, ” he said presently ; 
but the hollies did not speak. 

“ Now our master reads again from the Great Book,” he 
announced. 

“ What says it now !”’ the branches mournfully inquired. 

The words just then falling from the Vicar’s lips were these : 

“Tf we love one another God dwelleth in us, and his love is 
perfected in us.” 

And havingrepeated them the pine was for a long while storm, 
tossed beyond the reach of the hollies. At last he returned. 

“Our master is now speaking” he said, “ but perhaps I had 
better not tell you what he has been saying, though it was 
glorious to hear, even for me outside. But it might only add 
to your envy and disquiet.” 

“Nay, tell us,” they answered. “ We will not be selfish. 
We will rejoice for the sake of others.” 

‘“ He spoke of the service of God,” said the pine, “and of 
the praise due from all created things to their Creator. Of 
some greater, grander church elsewhere, of which this is but a 
shadow anda type. Of wondrous beings far above even those 
who worship yonder, who rest not day nor night in singing the 
glory of the God of Hosts. Then he spoke of himself, the 
singers, and the people, moreover of the building, the windows, 
the wood-work and the sculptured stone; yes, even of your 
brethren beautifying the sanctuary : and so, setting the greater 
before the less as examples, from the seraphim of heaven to 
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the evergreens upon the wall, he joined all together in one 
mighty chorus of thanksgiving and praise. Ah! it was grand 
to hear !” 

“* Happy, happy branches !” exclaimed the hollies while tears 
dropped from their shining leaves. ‘ We cannot be so vile as 
to envy you. We rejoice in your joy.” 

“ He speaks of a Greater One now,” cried the pine, who was 
tossing wildly in the winter wind. “ One above Angels and 
Archangels. King of Kings, and Lord of Lords!” And as he 
spoke, the pine bent almost to the earth as if in reverence. 

“Where does He dwell ?” the hollies anxiously asked. 

“ At the right hand of the Majesty on high,”” murmured the 
pine, whose head was now lifted once more to the stormy 
heavens. 

“ Alas! ” moaned the holly bushes, “in all this we have 
really no concern. It does but get higher and higher beyond 
our reach. Better to hear no more since we were not amongst 
the chosen ones. For every word portrays a life in which we 
have no part, which offers no example to us, and includes us in 
no such happy chorus as that of which our master spoke. Our 
more privileged brethren do, in their humble degree, take part 
in the great service of praise, and to them such visions must be 
full of blessing. To us they but bring envy and disquiet, and 
waken longings never to be satisfied. Tell us no more.” 

“He speaks of one now,” the pine continued, without 
heeding the interruption. ‘A son of man, poor and humble, 
whose life was spent in the world.” 

“Well,” groaned the hollybushes, “in this there may be 
something that may touch us.” 

“ Tt touches you nearly,” said the pine. 

“Picture to yourselves a Babe cradled in poverty, an obedient 
child of a poor mother, a—” 

“ Oh, speak of his life in the world,” cried the bushes ; “ we 
are no longer seedlings. What did He do ?” 

“He went about doing good, amongst the sinful, the 
sorrowful, and the needy. He left a higher life to sacrifice 
Himself for others. He despoiled Himself of His own glory to 
raise those far beneath Him. He fed the hungry—” 

Here the wind carried the pine away, but it only raised a 
rustle of surprise and satisfaction among the hollies. 

“ Stay,” said they, “surely even we may think of Him. Even 
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to us unselfishness is possible, and with our leaves we can 
shelter, with our fruits feed, the starving and needy birds 
around us. ‘Truly to hear of this worthy Example of a charity 
we in our degree may imitate is better than to hear of those 
wondrous beings whose songs are faintly echoed in the House 
of God, yea, even by the silent praises of our more happy 
branches. Better far, than to hear of that yet mightier One— 

“Peace!” cried the pine, who by a gust was blown fairly 
back amongst the hollies. “ You speak of you know not what. 
Listen to what I have now to tell you, and be wise. He whom 
you have chosen as your Example—the meek, the merciful,— 
He and that other most mighty Being of whom you will not 
hear are one and the same ! 

“ Like your envied brethren His life was an offering to God, 
and in the very words that fell from His holy lips those within 
yonder Church have prayed to-night. But also, as you may do, 


He fed the hungry, had pity upon the outcast, and lived in the 
world.” 


* * * * * * * 

When the pine ceased, the storm, which had lulled away a 
little over the hill, came back as if reinforced with tenfold 
strength. The pine had now enough to do to keep his back 
from being broken, and the trees spoke no more that night. 

None could see through the darkness how the yet growing 
berries glowed with a deeper red, nor hear amid the raging of 
the tempest a whispering among the holly leaves,—“ We also 
serve.” 


J. H. Ewrna. 





TO THE NEW YEAR. 


7 wheels, the wheels of time are quickly turning, 
The year is flown, 

And as it flies, the saints with joy are learning 
They’re nearer home. 


They know not what the opening year is bringing, 
But this they know, 

That He who tunes the angels’ voice for singing, 
Will lead them through. 
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And known to Him is all their future waking, 
For He has planned 

And will dispense in love their every blessing 
With His own hand. 


Oh! how their doubting hearts would faint at seeing 
The weary way! 

But step by step His hand is gently leading, 
And day by day 


New blessings lie before them, and new sorrow, 
Darkness and light ; 

But soon will come the glorious morrow 
With no more night. 


Then trust Him, trust Him, for He knows the road, 
Thou art His care, 
And all He giveth thee is for thy good ; 
' Trust, without fear. 


He sends thee daylight in His tender love, 
To cheer the night ; 

Try not to see the road, but look above, 
‘Where all is light. 


E. H. A. Frankianp. 





ON DEATH. 


Hearts that rejoice and hearts that grieve, 
Alike Death’s messenger must meet,— 
All his dire summons must receive, 
All still will deem his wing too fleet, 
In their bright youth and in their prime ; 
E’en hoary age’s tottering tread 
Will ever deem the present time 
Too early for his summons dread. 
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ON DEATH. 


Firm Faith alone can gild his dart 
With light reflected from above, 

Alone remove the venom’d smart, 
Anoint with balm of heavenly love. 


M, A. Hany. 
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